TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS'    SCHOOL

tive and to interfere with the other children. They are
markedly lacking in persistence; they flit from one job
to another, often leaving their toys to be put away by
someone else. They cannot listen to a story and are
only superficially attracted to pictures. They are not
easy to manage, are inclined to be disobedient or wilful,
and, if thwarted, may give way to fits of temper.
Although these children are quick and often bright in
appearance, they make very little real progress. If we
observe the behaviour of a child of this description
when he is in the company of his mother, we may be
led to suspect that home conditions are not altogether
satisfactory; the child may have been too much waited
upon, or kept a baby too long, or he may be suffering
from erratic treatment, his whims being satisfied at one
moment and treated repressively at another. If this
is the cause of his instability and retardation, progress
through the well-ordered activity-school should do much
to remove it.

A sense of security, under the friendly but firm direc-
tion of the teachers, will give the child confidence in
them and win his regard; he will become less restless
and moody, and gradually turn to work, at first of
simple type, but, by degrees, to tasks involving more
concentration. If he is of average or superior intelli-
gence, he will have made good his retardation by the
time he reaches the end of the Infants' School Course.
The work of stabilisation will be greatly helped if the